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Art. V. — 1. The Life of Timothy Pickering. By his Son, Oo- 

tavius Pickering. Vol. I. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 

1867. 8vo. pp.549. 
2. The Life of Timothy Pickering. By Charles W. Upham. 

Vols. II., III., and IV. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, 

1873. 8vo. pp. 509, 499, 512. 

The anniversary of the Declaration of Independence has 
been chosen, when the century of years shall have been 
filled, for the general commemoration of our nation's birth. 
The decade of years preceding that central day, and a period 
of nearly the same length following it, are thickly strewn 
with occasions for local or national observances associated 
with the memories of men or events which receive their 
historic significance from that greatest anniversary. In con- 
nection with the oratorical utterances or the summary and 
statistical reviews which will be brought, as literary contribu- 
tions, to illustrate that occasion, there will doubtless be offered 
statements, more or less complete and exhaustive, of the amount 
and character of the tributary homage which up to this time 
has been paid to the great actors in field and council -when this 
nation was called into life. 

Holding in our hands the fourth volume of the " Life of 
Timothy Pickering," as we finish the perusal of the work, and 
without consulting any catalogue, but trusting only to our 
memory of what we have read, we hastily run through the 
series of historical and biographical works whose pages are 
devoted to the men and incidents of the Revolutionary epoch. 
Incidentally, too, we give a thought to the monumental struc- 
tures and statues already completed or planned with the same 
intent. 

Boston, New York, Baltimore, Richmond, and the national 
capital have something to show, but more yet in desire and 
intent, in the way of monuments and statues. Generally 
speaking, and especially as regards the national capital, it may 
be said that the chief reason why more of this commemorative 
work in marble and bronze has not been accomplished is not 
the poverty or niggardliness of the people or the treasury, but 
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rather the dissatisfaction, failure, or very moderate success con- 
nected with several of the well-meant attempts to that end. It 
will be easier now to engage the nation in a wholly new struc- 
tural tribute to the Father of his Country than to induce it to 
complete the truncated chimney-stack which now mocks, not 
his memory, but the taste of its projectors. Congress has it- 
self voted monuments — the case of General Greene being a 
conspicuous one — which have never been reared. The zeal 
and, in the aggregate, the enormous outlay in the erection of sol- 
diers' monuments commemorative of the Civil War in so many 
Northern cities and villages have proved, we may hope, only a 
temporary withdrawal of interest from objects of an earlier 
patriotism, to be brought back to them again at our centennial. 
The historical and biographical works for the illustration of 
our Revolutionary epoch are rich and voluminous. They are 
also wellnigh complete, and on the whole highly creditable as 
a body of national literature. One who reads the whole of 
them will indeed find in them large ingredients of favoritism, 
special pleading, one-sided and partisan relations ; but such 
;matters in the main admit of easy adjustment by a fair mind. 
Washington and Franklin, the two greatest of the host, found 
in Dr. Sparks the biographer whom we may readily suppose 
they would themselves have chosen for that source. John 
Adams and Alexander Hamilton, John Jay and General Greene, 
have been nobly dealt with by filial hands. Jefferson has had 
at his service Tucker, Randall, and Parton ; the partisan and 
mythical elements, however, increasing and heightening to such 
a degree under their hands successively, that yet a fourth sur- 
veyor will inevitably be tempted to course the field. Madison, 
as he is presented in the uncompleted work of Mr. Reeves, is 
made to sustain a heavy burden of antagonistic championship 
by his biographer. The Life of Fisher Ames, by his son ; 
that of Oliver Wolcott, by his grandson ; that of Gouverneur 
Morris, by Sparks ; that of General Schuyler, by Lossing ; that 
of General Sullivan, and that of Governor Reed, by their re- 
spective grandsons ; those, of Lee, Sumpter, Morgan, and Mar- 
ion, by the pens of admiring eulogists ; and the pages of Ban- 
croft, who has stirred a whole phalanx of grandsons into 
rebuttal and defiance of his judgments ; — furnish abundant sup- 
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plementary and illustrative materials for our American library- 
shelves. Among the contributions which are yet to be desired 
to this extensive collection of volumes is the treatment by 
some able hand of the life and services and diplomatic work of 
Rufus King. His son, the President of Columbia College, 
New York, had charged himself with this trust, but died with- 
out accomplishing it. It is understood that the requisite 
papers are in safe keeping by a grandson in Pennsylvania. 

The last addition made to this national library is in the vol- 
umes now in our hands, containing the life of Colonel Timothy 
Pickering. All regrets that the work has not been done before 
will yield to what we believe will be the unanimous satisfaction of 
readers, that it has now been done so well, that it was committed 
to the right hands, and has come from them with so fair a treat- 
ment. The eldest of the eight sons of Colonel Pickering, the 
late eminent John Pickering, President of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, of very high rank as a lawyer, and the 
most distinguished scholar and linguist of our country, had pur- 
posed to prepare his father's biography. He had made but little 
progress towards it, beyond arranging a mass of voluminous 
papers, amid the varied cares and business occupations of his 
industrious life, when he died. The eighth, and last surviving 
son, the late Octavius Pickering, after doing distinguished 
service in the legal profession, took up the filial task where his 
brother had left it, and completed and published the first of 
these volumes in 1867. He died the next year. On the day 
before his decease he made provision for the completion of the 
work. Committing the valuable papers of his father to the 
custody and use of the Massachusetts Historical Society, after 
they should have been used for the purpose of a biography, he 
selected his friend and his father's friend, the Hon. Charles 
W. Upham, of Salem, for the honorable and responsible service 
of biographer. It was a most felicitous choice. Mr. Upham's 
father, Hon. Joshua Upham, a native of Brookfield, Mass., was 
a classmate and the chum of Colonel Pickering in Harvard 
College. While practising law in Boston and New York, as 
the rupture between England and her Colonies was ripening, 
he espoused the side of loyalty to the mother country. As we 
shall see, Colonel Pickering, though so ardent a patriot himself, 
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was wisely and sternly opposed to those severities and outrages 
which were visited upon men who, before actual hostilities 
began, hesitated and halted to commit themselves to a side, 
and were driven off by popular excitement, burning with a 
sense of wrong. At the close of the war most kindly letters 
passed between the old chums as Mr. Upham was about leaving 
the country, not from resentment, but for pecuniary reasons. 
He was afterwards Judge of the Superior Court and member 
of the Council of the Province of New Brunswick, and died in 
London, 1808. His son, our present author, born in St. John, 
unlike so many of the children of the exiled loyalists, came 
back hither with no inherited bitterness of spirit, and, in a 
crowded life of varied duties, trusts, and honors, has done 
many high services among us, crowning them with this his 
noble monument to his father's early friend. 

In the closing years of Colonel Pickering's life Mr. Upham 
was the junior pastor of the First Church of Salem, of which 
the venerable patriot and statesman was a most devoted and 
consistent member. All Mr. Upham's tastes and instincts 
would prompt him to improve the opportunities which the 
intimate relations between a pastor and an honored parishioner 
offered in those halcyon days of a liberal and learned ministry 
in a leading New England town. The Colonel had a character 
and an experience to engage the interest of such a visitor and 
companion as he found in Mr. Upham, for he had a mastery 
of Scriptural lore, and had cleared his creed of the old Puritan 
rigidness, while he clung with a firm and happy faith to the 
liberal views which he had adopted. Seated in his pew directly 
under the pulpit, habitual and reverent in his attendance upon 
all ordinances, engaging in the singing of the congregation, — 
he had in his youth taught two church choirs, — and listening 
to sermons as one who in the course of the week might have 
occasion to discuss them with the preacher, the venerable man 
inspired a profound reverence in his young pastor. Mr. Up- 
ham draws a pleasing sketch of the Colonel, when more than 
fourscore years old, but hale and vigorous, he walked the 
streets to and from church, supporting on his arm his admirable 
and beloved wife, the partner of more than fifty-two years. It 
gives us a singular combination of tenderness and sternness. 
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" The side next to her, as she leaned on his arm, was all gen- 
tleness and courteous carefulness ; on the other side he was 
treading and gesticulating with athletic energy, and looked as 
though he was ready to meet a world in arms." 

Making use of his rare privilege in domestic intercourse 
with the old patriot in full possession of his faculties, and hav- 
ing the whole history of our nation's birth and organic devel- 
opment in his memory, Mr. Upham became the repository of 
many narrations and confidences of whioh there is now prob- 
ably no other living sharer. He attended the bedside of Pick- 
ering in his closing hours of pain, resignation, and hope ; 
officiated at his obsequies, and preached a commemorative 
sermon after his interment. Such relations might well have 
persuaded Mr. Upham to undertake the task committed to 
him. His own special qualifications for it, complete, and of 
the very best in character and aptitude, are abundantly at- 
tested by the method, style, and tone of the work. When 
compelled by ill health to resign his clerical office, with the 
full culture and training of a scholar, he devoted himself to 
historical studies and to biographical labors. Subsequently a 
member of the State Senate and of Congress, and taking an 
active part in questions of the largest public interest, Mr, 
Upham has secured a very high place and consideration for 
balance of mind, moderation, and equity of judgment. He has 
a perfect mastery of the field over and through which he has 
had to trace the career of the distinguished man whom he 
commemorates. 

It is refreshing in these days to read pages which, like those 
of Mr. Upham, are written in pure, lucid, emphatic English, 
His style is felicitous, with well-formed periods and aptly 
chosen epithets. Of the dignity of his subject and of what its 
consistent treatment at his hands required, he has been habit- 
ually conscious. His task had many embarrassments and per-* 
plexities. He might easily have made his pages burn with 
sharp fires of acrimonious controversy. The partisan works 
which had the start of his own volumes, with the personal and 
public feuds which they have kept open and embittered, would 
have tempted most writers less discreet and generous to meet 
and discuss some of the provoking reflections offered in them, 
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and to match their championship of their own heroes by special 
pleading for one whom they misrepresent and depreciate. 
Such misconstructions, slanders, and imputations as Mr.. 
Upham had necessarily to recognize, he has met with a calm 
and for the most part an exhaustive discussion, presenting the 
whole matter in an authentic form to the dispassionate judg- 
ment of the reader. In the special and most injurious asper- 
sions upon the principles or conduct of Colonel Pickering which 
have had a traditional influence even down to our own day, to 
his discredit, Mr. Upham has found occasion to exercise his 
well-trained abilities in searching out the truth, and making it • 
stand for itself, and for a man who was a lover and a disciple 
of it. At one point, however, he arrests his pen. There is a 
strata in our historical deposit of unsavory matter, a compost 
of flagrant and filthy pamphlets, letters, and uncertified though 
written traditions, which Mr. Upham declines to call back to 
the surface again. 

The episodical discussions in which Mr. Upham indulges 
himself and instructs- his readers, on subjects incidentally 
brought to notice in tracing the career of Colonel Pickering, 
are treated with masterly power. The first of these in order 
relates to the unwise and impolitic course pursued by the early 
champions of our liberty against those who held back from and 
discouraged violent measures in vindicating it. Crown officers 
and those who were selfishly interested in the thraldom of the 
Colonies were fairly objects of distrust and detestation. These 
Colonel Pickering did not spare, nor does Mr. Upham put in a 
plea on their behalf. But there were many of our own native- 
born citizens, professional men, men of honor, lovers of their 
Country, slow and timid, no doubt, in many cases, who halted 
and remonstrated at the first outburst of popular violence. A 
large portion of these, if allowed to temporize, to overcome 
their caution, and to scan the horizon deliberately, would un- 
doubtedly have fallen into the ranks of the patriots, or at least 
have acquiesced in the inevitable. But they were not allowed 
time. They were treated with an unsparing and indiscrimi- 
nating severity, and were spoiled of their goods, insulted, and 
driven into exile. Colonel Pickering, even in the full glow of 
his own ardent patriotism, protested against this severity and 
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hurry of judgment. Mr. Upham argues the matter with can- 
dor and full assurance of his ground. He shows how in this 
way we drove our exiles into planting traditionally hostile 
provinces on our northern frontiers, with costly and mischiev- 
ous results which may not yet have been fully realized. We 
have lately met with a good-natured but emphatic expression 
of feeling, just brought to light, from one of these loyal exiles. 
After the peace, he cheerfully acquiesced in the results, but 
could not repress the feeling which came with his remem- 
brance of what he had personally suffered from the counsels 
and hands of men who at the time appeared to him to be rash 
and reckless demagogues. Benjamin Marston, a graduate of 
Harvard, and a prosperous merchant of Marblehead, was one 
of these halting, hesitating men. His fine house was sacked 
and rifled by a patriot " committee " in 1775, and he himself 
escaped with difficulty. As a poor and homeless exile in Lon- 
don, too poor to get home, after the peace, writing to his sister 
here, he says : — 

" There is not remaining the least. resentment in my mind to my 
country, because the party whose side I took in the late great Revo- 
lution did not succeed, for I am now fully convinced it is better for 
the world that they have not. It will proceed till all usurpation, all 
lording of one over many, both in spirituals and temporals, will be 
entirely wrought off and despumated, and man be left master of him- 
self. I don't mean by this to pay any compliment to the first insti- 
gators of onr American Revolution. Although it has eventually been 
• of such advantage to mankind, I should as soon think of erecting 
monuments to Judas Iscariot, Pontius Pilate, and the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim for betraying and crucifying the Lord of life, because that event 
was so importantly and universally beneficial." 

Other themes which Mr. Upham makes the subject of interest- 
ing and instructive episodes are, the relations between Wash- 
ington and Pickering, with a view to clear up the traditional 
misconstruction of the opinion or feeling of the latter towards 
his chief; the disturbances connected with the settlement of 
Wyoming ; the manner of electing the President and Vice- 
President ; the reception of Jay's treaty, and the resignation 
of Randolph ; our complications with France and its ministers 
here, and the origin of our political parties. The documentary 
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materials which have been at the service of the biographer 
have been most voluminous and comprehensive. In the cab- 
inet of the Massachusetts Historical Society the Pickering 
Papers are now represented by eighty-eight bound volumes of 
manuscript. These had been carefully arranged and calen- 
dered by the sons of Colonel Pickering. Besides these there 
are five volumes still in the possession of the family, — of 
which Mr. Upham had the free use, the contents of which are 
of a private and domestic character. Large masses of other 
papers contained in trunks and boxes have been examined, 
and a considerable portion of them relating to agricultural and 
local matters have found a fitting depository in Salem. From 
this wealth of material nothing has been lacking to enable the 
biographer to follow the whole career of Colonel Pickering in 
his private and public life, and to illustrate the most important 
incidents in it by papers from his own pen. He regarded 
home, family, and parental duties as standing highest among 
the obligations of a good man. So 'his correspondence, when 
he was separated from his home or when any one of his house- 
hold was absent, was constant and filled with details. In the 
education of his children, eight sons and twin-daughters, he 
was most conscientiously concerned. By affinities and matri- 
monial alliances he was related to a large circle of distinguished 
and cultivated people. He knew well the importance of au- 
thentic records and documents for historical uses. His state 
papers stand for further use by those who seek to develop their 
secrets. 

Timothy Pickering was of the yeomen stock from England 
that formed the settlement at Salem, Mass. His progenitor 
came with the first settlers there, and the family had become 
frugally independent by thrifty labor. He was born on July 
17, 1745, new style, graduated at Harvard College in 1763, 
with a class containing many afterwards distinguished men, 
and died in Salem in 1829. For. the whole period of sixty-five 
years preceding his death he held a succession of offices which 
called him to some form of public service ; and for twenty-four 
of those years was absent from Salem while performing that 
service. It would seem as if there had been no instance in 
which any one of our citizens had had a longer or more varied 
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career in the exercise of so many different and arduous trusts. 
His own preference, manifesting itself in a strong natural in- 
clination thereto, and in a recurrence to the pursuit whenever 
an interruption in office-holding permitted, and when the even- 
ing of a long life left him at full liberty to indulge it, was for 
the labors of a farm. His bodily vigor, love of nature and the 
open air, and ever-fresh enjoyment of the processes of growth 
in crops, and in the study and promotion of improved agricul- 
tural methods, made him a natural-born tiller of the soil, and 
one of the very earliest men among us to draw upon science, for 
the advance of field industry and thrift. 

But his opening manhood called him to other and more 
exacting tasks. Like Washington and Jefferson, who had the 
same strong agricultural inclinations, he had to yield them up. 
Pickering had not come of age before he began to fill a series 
of those elective offices which, in a prosperous and well-ordered 
community such as Salem and its neighborhood then was, 
required men who, to natural fitness and ability, were seen to 
add the weight of a substantial character. 

While pursuing the study of the law he became an assistant 
to the Register of Deeds in his county, and, successively, a 
" Select-Man," Assessor, and Town Clerk of Salem. In 1774 
he was elected Register of Deeds, on the death of the incum- 
bent of the office. In the next year he was made a Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and Judge of Admiralty, and in 
the year following a Representative to the General Court of the 
Province, advised by his constituents, " that if Congress shall 
declare the independence of the Colonies, we are ready to abide 
by the decision." Many occasions presented themselves in 
these early years of Pickering which prepared him for the 
work of his later life, and called out the manly and. noble traits 
of his character. He had with the minister of his parish one 
of those devotional controversies so characteristic of New Eng- 
land, in the phases of the religious discussions which have been 
in progress there from the day of its first planting. He was 
a warm advocate of the practice of inoculation for small-pox, 
when that recourse was struggling for acceptance against the 
most rancorous opposition. In this championship he had to 
declare his views about duelling, when threatened with a chal- 
lenge by Dr. Latham, an English quack. 
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Of more importance than his theological or medical zeal, 
as the early development of events proved, was his interest in 
the training of the militia in his town and district. It was 
evident to him that a rupture with the English government 
was imminent, and that the yeomen of the soil must stand for 
its defence and liberty. He devoted himself to the study of 
Tactics from all the scanty materials and with all the slender 
resources within his reach. He thus matured and published a 
" Plan of Discipline for a Militia," which was adopted by Mas- 
sachusetts, and afterwards approved by Steuben. He himself 
drilled the militia in Salem and adjoining towns, and in 1775 
was, by the officers of the First Regiment in Essex, elected 
colonel. Thus he received the title which has continued to 
be his designation, notwithstanding either of the military and 
political functions which he discharged afterwards might have 
furnished many higher. 

His pen also was from the first called into use, as that of a 
leading Whig in Salem, to thwart the measures of the Tories. 
He was chosen by the town to hold an expostulatory interview 
with the royal governor, and was at the North Bridge at the 
famous expedition of Colonel Leslie. When tidings reached 
the town of the march of the British forces to Lexington and 
Concord, he did his utmost to get as many of his regiment as 
possible together, that he might intercept at Charlestown the , 
return of the enemy to Boston. In the unscrupulous party 
warfare of a later period of his life, the most malicious asper- 
sions were cast upon him for not having been at hand to effect 
this design. Prom these he was, of course, triumphantly 
cleared. He was the last man to be rightfully charged with 
cowardice or dilatoriness. At a council of general officers 
held at Cambridge after the battle at Lexington, while some 
were in favor of an immediate assault upon the British army 
in Boston, which would have been a rash folly, he advised an 
effort to obtain possession of the Castle in the harbor, which 
might possibly have been successful. 

The Colonel next comes before us in a truly Cromwellian 
aspect. Washington, from New York, had called for troops, 
and Massachusetts, through its Legislature, had responded. 
The militia of Salem were assembled in the great double- 
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galleried meeting-house, December 5th, 1776, when Pickering, 
who usually led the music in the singing-seats, mounted the 
pulpit, and uttered from it, extempore, a ringing appeal for 
volunteers to re-enforce the patriotic army. He closed with 
these words : " In urging you, fellow-citizens and soldiers, to 
volunteer your services on this occasion, I have no thought of 
excusing myself; I will go with you, and partake of all the 
hardships, as well as dangers, of a winter campaign." 

Then, leaving the pulpit, he marched round the aisles of the 
meeting-house, with beat of drum. Eighty-six of his towns- 
men, some of them gentlemen of the first character in the 
place, and many masters of vessels, at once fell in, exceeding 
the town's quota. He marched from Salem, December 24, 
with more than seven hundred men of his regiment, and with 
them performed the campaign in New York and New Jersey. 
The Colonel was thus brought into very intimate relations and 
frequent conference with Washington, who soon discerned in 
him the efficient and noble qualities which ever after drew to 
him the highest confidence, respect, and personal affection of 
the General and President. It was with great reluctance and 
diffidence, and after in vain proposing one whom he regarded 
as preferable for the place, that Pickering accepted from Wash- 
ington, in May, 1777, the office of Adjutant-General. He was 
very near-sighted, and his entire dependence upon spectacles, 
disqualified him, as he thought, for many of the emergencies 
of the field. Becoming thus a member of Washington's mili- 
tary family, he resigned all his civil offices, and henceforth his 
place was at head-quarters, as the confidential companion, and 
often secretary, of the General. He always fearlessly exposed 
himself in the thick of danger in the successive campaigns. 
His deputy was mortally wounded at Germantown. The 
Colonel was scathless through the war, but he suffered all its 
other shocks and miseries. 

When the Board of War was newly arranged by Congress, 
— it having first consisted of members of Congress, — Colonel 
Pickering was elected one of its three members, on November 
7th, 1777. Early in the next year he was sent, with his col- 
leagues, Generals Gates and Mifflin, to the camp of Washing- 
ton, to advise with him in a reform of the army arrangements. 
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The arduous and perplexing cares committed to this Board, 
amid all the dilatory measures of the State and the general 
governments, and the intrigues and jealousies alike of political 
and military leaders, involved an amount of labor and anxiety 
to which only the strongest and best men were equal. 

General Greene having succumbed under his burdens as 
Quartermaster-General, Congress, in the summer of 1780, 
elected Colonel Pickering to that office. He assumed it in 
August, at head-quarters. In this office he may be said to have 
done a giant's work. The depreciation of the paper-currency 
had reached its lowest mark, and while threatening an utter 
discomfiture to the national cause, it was working fatally in 
the commissariat of the army. Pickering, in his entire recon- 
struction of the department, insisted, first of all, that its busi- 
ness should be done on the basis of specie payments. This he 
made absolutely the condition of his assuming the office. Thus 
he checked and averted the impending disaster. The enor- 
mous amount of the business involved, and the complication of 
the accounts, kept him industriously engaged upon them after 
the end of the war. The office was terminated in July, 1785, 
and he yielded it with clean hands and an honorable record. 
His business papers may yet find needful uses. Thus he ended 
his ten years of military service. 

Among the incidental contributions which came from his 
inventive and practical mind to the help of the great cause 
which he was advancing in so many ways, some two or three 
deserve especial mention. Privateering furnished some of the 
most efficient resources of our young and really poor country 
in its struggles, and greatly enriched many individuals whose 
pluck and skill were engaged in its risky but lucrative enter- 
prises. The business, certainly in extent, was a new one. 
Many intricate questions of adjustment were involved in it, 
and the disposal to the best advantage of prizes and cargoes 
required the practical sagacity of a business man. Colonel 
Pickering, as referee or agent, had much of this submitted to 
him, again drawing upon his judgment and integrity. His 
papers will furnish the richest and most abundant material to 
any one who should propose to investigate and work up the as 
yet unwritten history of privateering in the war of the Revo- 
lution. 
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Colonel Pickering proposed and superintended the construc- 
tion and placing of the famous iron chain which was stretched 
across the Hudson at West Point, to obstruct the passage of 
British vessels. It was of more than sixty links, each about 
thirty inches long, made of bars about two inches square. 
The shrewd carefulness of the- Colonel after the war, to obtain 
a fair price for the old iron, is characteristic of him, and yields 
a lesson for our own public officials. 

Washington referred to the Colonel, after hostilities' ceased, 
a request made to him by Congress for his views oh a military 
establishment for times of peace. Pickering made a report on 
the subject very carefully prepared. In this he makes the first 
suggestion for a military academy at West Point. 

After all these years of laborious and exacting sei'vice the 
physical strain of which alone could have been borne only by 
one who, like himself, had a vigorous constitution and lived by 
rigid rules of health and temperance, Colonel Pickering had 
received the means of but a bare subsistence, with no perquisites, 
no substantial pension, and but scant savings. Even his patri- 
mony, a slender one, had been encroached upon, and he had: 
been indebted to his elder brother, a bachelor, for the support 
and education of his oldest son. He shared in all the anxie- 
ties which ensued to his country at the close of the war, con- 
nected with the disbanding of the army, the delay of the 
British in surrendering the frontier posts, the doubt as to the 
payment of the public debts, the compensation of the officers, the 
inefficiency of the government and the measures for the forma- 
tion of a new one. Local mutinies and insurrections marked 
the unsettled state of things, and gave tokens of what anarchy 
would realize among us unless wise heads, true hearts, and 
strong hands were brought to work with zeal and harmony. 
Peeling bound to engage his utmost efforts in some way that 
would enable him to support his enlarging family, Colonel 
Pickering determined to make a trial of mercantile business in 
Philadelphia, for his hostility to slavery made him resolute 
against a residence or an occupation in any place where he 
would have to depend upon that kind of property or labor. 

He accordingly went into business with, a partner, and with 
the promise of at least a moderate degree of success. His life 
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in Philadelphia was very pleasant, with delightful social re- 
sources and opportunities of influence, for his companionship 
and advice were sought by a very large circle of prominent 
persons who appreciated his sterling qualities of character. 
He took a most generous interest in advancing the cause of 
education, about which his views and plans indicated the high- 
est sagacity and a practical skill which have not been improved 
upon by all our theorists and experts since his time. He also 
made his voice heard and of service in the plans offered for 
the disposal of the territory northwest of "the Ohio, objecting 
to the proposed ordinance of Congress respecting it. He de- 
clined the offer of a commissionership about the lands in 
Virginia ceded to the United States. 

But his business enterprise was not successful. Turning, 
therefore, to the strongest passion of his life, he resolved to 
purchase many broad acres in the wilderness, or in regions 
hardly then opened even by blazed-tree guide-mark, and there 
by hard bodily labor, bearing all the sacrifices of seclusion from 
civilized society, to provide a heritage for his children. He 
had become a member and Secretary of the Society in Phila- 
delphia for promoting Agriculture. He knew that the wealth 
of the country would rapidly develop ; that where impenetrated 
forests were then growing would soon appear teeming farms, 
whose produce would be borne on the abundant water-courses 
and over highways soon to be opened for at least rough travel. 
And here comes in a most exciting and romantic episode 
in his life. Our space will not admit even of a condensed 
sketch of the charming and thrilling narrative in which Mr. 
Upham presents this episode, largely drawing his materials 
from the Colonel's own papers. The scene of it was at 
Wyoming, now Wilkesbarre, then a secluded valley, after- 
wards invested with all the pathetic relations of sober history 
graced with all the charms of poetry, — in this instance hardly 
heightening the simple realities of truth. Now that region is 
the scene of marvellous beauty under smiling peace, and of 
wealth and domestic cheer drawn from the surface and the 
bowels of the soil. Conflicting land-titles, drawn, respectively, 
from a company in Connecticut claiming from Indian deeds, 
and from the agents of the Penn family as proprietors of the 
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Province, were the occasion of the terrific feuds between the 
actual settlers and another set of claimants, and over and 
over again armed bands and the torch made ruthless havoc 
amid the cabins, barns, cattle, and hay-ricks of the wilder- 
ness settlement. Colonel Pickering went thither furnished 
with civil and judicial functions as a magistrate, and with the 
implements for making a permanent home for his family. The 
State of Pennsylvania, after reckless hesitating procrastination 
in dealing with the conflicting claims, was guilty of a deliber- 
ate breach of faith towards the actual settlers. Pickering 
built himself a cabin, and then a substantial house, and tried 
with all his wisdom and energy alike to bring about a just leg- 
islation and to preside efficiently over the settlement. Once 
he himself had to flee from Wyoming, and, by a roundabout 
course through waylaying enemies, to make his way to Phila- 
delphia. In another outbreak he was kidnapped in his own 
dwelling and hurried off by a wild band, who detained him in 
the wilderness for many days. True, even under these circum- 
stances, to his own thirst for knowledge, and still exercising the 
calm energies of his well-controlled spirit, he contrived to pick 
up more information of the features of the country, the soil and 
its products, and to subdue by his personality the rough pas- 
sions of his kidnappers. They soon relieved him of the iron 
chain by which they had fettered his limbs and confined him 
to a tree. 

Colonel Pickering was recalled to civilized scenes, again to 
make his home in Philadelphia, and in the Cabinets of Wash- 
ington and John Adams to fill the most arduous offices, perform- 
ing in them all the highest service to his country. He was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Convention for acting on the 
proposed Constitution of the United States, and of that for 
preparing a new Constitution for the State, securing in it a 
provision for the education of all the people. Then began the 
difficult task which he afterwards repeatedly resumed of a 
pacificator of the dangerous tribes of Indians on our frontiers ; 
first, to disengage them from alliances with the English, still in 
some particulars our foes ; and next, to take measures looking 
to their own security and civilization. President Washington 
sent him on the first of these missions to the Senecas. So 
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efficiently and so adroitly did he accomplish the objects in- 
trusted to him, that he was ever afterwards looked to as the 
prime agent in such work. Though he declined to accept the 
office of Superintendent of the Northern Indians, he at several 
times went to various tribes on these errands of conciliation. 
He acquired great influence over the Indians. He adapted 
his harangues to their ideas, and made himself familiar with 
their habits and susceptibilities. They, on their part, were 
readily won to respect and confidence towards him. His stat- 
ure and bodily vigor, his costume and dignity of manner, and 
his evident desire to secure the rights and respect the wishes 
of these children of the forest, impressed them with the con- 
viction that they might trust him as a wise and true friend. 
They even adopted him as a chief among them, and gave him 
a forest title. 

Pickering had been engaged in three of these pacifying and 
treaty-making missions to the Senecas and the Six Tribes, and 
had declined the office of Quartermaster of the Western Army, 
when he received the appointment of Postmaster-General of 
the United States. He resigned his county offices, and re- 
moved his family to Philadelphia. He at once turned his or- 
ganizing energy to regulating and improving the postal service. 
Here came up first the collision between the functions of the 
State and the general governments. Doubtless it was his 
success in this first public civil office that induced Washington 
to place him successively in other high ranges of duty. And 
here, without entering into the minutias of controversy, some 
critical suggestions may be dropped by the way. 

It is of course consistent with the spirit and method of Mr. 
Rives in his eulogistic memoir of Mr. Madison to depreciate 
alike the abilities and the merits of Colonel Pickering. With 
no word of recognition as to the services he had already ren- 
dered to his country, the transfer of Pickering from the Post- 
Office to the Secretaryship of War gives occasion to Mr. Rives 
to express his own low estimate of the qualities of the man, 
and to cull out some fragmentary asperities from the private 
letters of the foremost sharers in the collisions and jealousies of 
the time, as barbs to his own criticisms. He says that Wash- 
ington had been disheartened by the embarrassments he had 
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encountered in his attempts to induce men of the first abilities to 
accept the places in his Cabinet made vacant by the resigna- 
tions of Jefferson and Hamilton. On the resignation of Knox 
as Secretary of War, he therefore despaired of a successor of 
the large and liberal attainments needed in a counsellor and 
minister of state, and was constrained to content himself with 
a man who had special qualifications for mere routine business. 
Washington thought he found these in Pickering. " But," Mr. 
Rives adds, " with these professional qualifications were unfor- 
tunately united a bitterness and violence of political prejudices, 
a narrowness, of views, and an intractable temper, which wholly 
unfitted him for any wide sphere of public action." From a 
letter of Hamilton to the President, in 1796, he quotes the 
sentence : " Mr. Pickering, who is a very worthy man, has 
nevertheless something warm and angular in his temper, and 
will much require a vigilant moderating eye." And of course 
Mr. Rives could not pass by the following sentences concern- 
ing Pickering from the pen of John Adams, in the Cunning- 
ham Correspondence : " He is extremely susceptible of violent 
and inveterate prejudices ; and yet such are the contradictions 
to be found in human character, that he is capable of very 
sudden transitions from one extreme to the opposite. Under 
the simple appearance of a bald head and straight hair, and 
under professions of profound republicanism, he conceals an 
ardent ambition, envious of every superior, and impatient of 
obscurity." 

Nor does Mr. Rives stop here. It was to his purpose, if 
possible, to bring Washington himself into the group of peers 
and judges who had given in — privately — some opinion de- 
rogatory to Pickering. So he proceeds, referring to the two 
Secretaries, Pickering and Wolcott : " No wonder that Wash- 
ington should have said, as he is reported to have done, of the 
new secretaries imposed upon him by a cruel conjunction of 
sinister circumstances, if not by the unfaithfulness and design- 
ing views of professing friends, that ' he considered them suc- 
cessors in form only to the deliberative talents of their prede- 
cessors.' " The person by whom Washington is reported to 
this effect is Edmund Randolph. He had especial causes for 
slighting and defaming his late colleagues in the Cabinet, for 
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their course in dealing with the intercepted despatch of Fau- 
chet, which led to his own abrupt resignation as Secretary of 
State. It is in Mr. Randolph's heated " Vindication," the 
perusal of which was the occasion of one of the very rare 
outbursts of intensely indignant feeling by "Washington, that 
Mr. Rives finds the sentence which hardly sustains the full 
force of his allegation. Randolph, addressing Washington, 
says : " Resignation then was the path of honor. What ! 
hold an office to be administered under the hourly control of 
him [Washington] who was thoroughly disposed to present 
humiliation to me in all its shapes : and would have prostrated 
the guidance of the Department of State to a Secretary of the 
Treasury, and a Secretary of War, who, but a few weeks be- 
fore, were thought by him as but successors in form to the 
deliberative talents of their predecessors." It may be inferred 
that Randolph would not have ventured thus to remind Wash- 
ington of what he had had in his thought, unless he had given 
some plain expression of that thought in the hearing or within 
the knowledge of Randolph. The temptation to barb his 
stinging reproaches of his Jate associates with that contemptu- 
ous estimate of them by their chief was indeed a strong one. 
But there is still room for questioning whether he did not over- 
charge some confidential expression of Washington, as well as 
violate the confidence under which it was made. We have 
this, however, to say, as we hesitate to give full credence to the 
allegation, or at least to the coloring of it, that such a slight 
upon the advisers whom he had himself called to his most 
intimate counsels, is utterly inconsistent with the habitual re- 
serve and caution of the chief; and, moreover, that it is the 
only instance which we have met in all our reading in the vol- 
uminous materials of that and of a subsequent period, in which 
Washington can be quoted either from a private or a public 
utterance as speaking otherwise than with the highest respect, 
the fullest appreciation, and the strongest personal affection for 
Pickering. If Washington had allowed himself in the hearing 
of one party to draw comparisons derogatory to Pickering and 
Wolcott, with reference to their predecessors in office, he would 
have had at least equal reason in the hearing of another party 
to follow out the same method as applicable to Randolph him- 
self. 
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Mr. Rives reiterates his depreciatory estimate of Pickering 
in mentioning his temporary appointment to the duties of the 
office vacated by Randolph, and then his full accession to it. 
Without a single word of recognition of Pickering's modest 
diffidence, of his frank avowal of a lack of the requisite qualifica- 
tions, or of his strong reluctance and indeed his positive refusal 
to accept the post, Mr. Rives would have us understand that 
"the selection of this gentleman was evidently a pis alter." 
We do not believe that even the temporary appointment was so 
absolutely a makeshift on the part of the President. But this 
at least is certain, that the devotion, the intense and unwearied 
effort, with which Pickering set himself to the exacting labors 
of the office, and the amazing skill whibh he at once acquired 
in it, gave Washington full assurance in putting him perma- 
nently in the administration of it. Nor have we ever met with 
the slightest shadow of evidence that Washington ever regretted 
the appointment, or had occasion to ask for or miss in the 
Secretary any desirable gift or quality that he lacked. Picker- 
ing had a resolute spirit, which, as he proved in various exact- 
ing conditions of his life, was ready to grapple with the most 
formidable difficulties. He had abilities, too, which, if they 
stopped short of the inspirations of genius, were not of a 
second-rate order. To these he added patient plodding indus- 
try, persistency of purpose, an unswerving rectitude, and so 
much of policy and pliability — and we grant this was not very 
much — as his stiffness of principle and temperament would 
allow. 

Happily his state papers remain, and can be consulted to- 
day with a view either of judging upon their absolute merits or 
of comparing them with those of statesmen who have followed 
him. He had had none of the opportunities which Adams, 
Jefferson, Jay, Monroe, Morris, Pinckney, and Gerry had en- 
joyed and improved upon, of actual converse with foreign 
courts. Yet he was by no means wholly unversed in a skil- 
ful use of language. If he had it not by nature, he very soon 
learned and applied the politic wisdom of avoiding all passion- 
ate or offensive terms, in dealing with subjects of the most 
exciting and provoking character. He even felt qualified to 
give cautions of this tenor in his despatches to our representa- 
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tives abroad, when they should communicate with the ministers 
of foreign powers. The more pregnant with strife and ill-feel- 
ing the matter might be, the more calm and passionless must 
be their phraseology about it. 

A very striking instance is presented by Mr. Upham of the 
patient and persistent spirit, in which Mr. Pickering gave 
himself to a hard but necessary task sprung upon him without 
warning by an exciting and alarming incident. The three 
French ambassadors, Genet, Fauchet, and Adet, were suc- 
cessively agents of mischief in our young government, and all 
the good sense and resolute firmness of our first administrators 
were needed to circumvent their machinations. Their cue was 
to array the popular sentiment of the country at large in oppo- 
sition to the policy of neutrality adopted by our administra- 
tion, and then to persuade their own home government that 
our people were really in strong sympathy with Prance ; in a 
word, that our delegated magistrates did not represent the will 
of those who had put them in office. Pauchet had been most 
zealous in this work. A despatch from him to the " Commis- 
sioner of Foreign Relations " at Paris, having been intercepted 
by the capture at sea of the vessel that bore it, had been sent 
to Mr. Hammond the British representative to our government, 
" to be used to the best advantage for his Britannic Majesty's 
service." Mr. Hammond, retaining a certified copy, gave the 
original to Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, who at once 
communicated it to Pickering, Secretary of War. It was in 
French, running to the length of twenty compact folio pages, 
and amid the mass of impudence and misrepresentation which 
it contained, it was found to " bear evidence of the most im- 
pudent and improper communications made to Pauchet by Mr. 
Randolph, Washington's Secretary of State ; and it justifies 
the suspicion that from him were received the unfavorable 
opinions Fauchet entertained of the government party." His 
exposure, exciting the amazement and indignation of Wash- 
ington, was instantly followed by his resignation. When this 
treacherous document came to the hands of Wolcott and Pick- 
ering, they at once interpreted its character. But neither of 
them knew French, and they could not venture to impart the 
secret of the epistle. Pickering might have learned a little of 
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the language thirty years before at Harvard College, though he 
had not in the interval added to or recalled it. Providing 
himself with dictionary and grammar, he set to work upon it 
the same night, and mastered and translated its contents before 
he went to his bed. 

Mr. Upham is not able to inform his readers precisely and 
decisively upon what still remains an unexplained mystery, — 
the curt and peremptory dismissal of Pickering from his Cabi- 
net by President John Adams. Indeed, our author rather 
intensifies and aggravates the mystery. He traces down and 
displays before us the evidences and expressions of a mutual 
confidence and respect between the President and his Secretary 
of State, even to a degree of playful banter and kind good- 
humor in each for the other, to the very eve of the summary 
call upon Pickering for his resignation, and of his laconic dis- 
missal when he halted. Here Mr. Upham leaves the matter, 
as all who have traversed it before him have done, saving 
those who have ventured to speak positively without proof. 
Pickering himself to the last avowed that he did not know and 
could not divine the reason and motive for his discharge. He 
seems to have hesitated between two assumed grounds for it : 
the one, his known agency in influencing some senators against 
the confirmation of the President's son-in-law to an office of 
trust for which he had been nominated ; the other, his suspected 
share in Hamilton's scheme for securing General Pinckney's 
election as President, to preclude Adams a second term in the 
first office. 

Readers and critics who are restlessly inquisitive as to this 
particular state secret are at liberty to infer that it would have 
been cleared up, if a particular letter in the Adams and Cun- 
ningham correspondence had been published in its place in the 
series. This letter, however, it will be remembered, came to 
Cunningham's hand with the positive injunction that it should 
be at once returned, after perusal by one pair of eyes, and that 
no copy of it should be taken. But no rivalry as to the respec- 
tive merits of the two equally honest patriots requires that this 
mystery should be cleared. The close of Colonel Pickering's 
service in the Cabinet did not come before he had left evi- 
dences of his ability in the different places he had filled in it. 
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His connection with the planning and supervising our great 
historic frigates, the " United States," the " Constitution," and 
the " Constellation," while he was the Secretary of War, pre- 
pared the way for his effective dealing with the Barbary Powers, 
when he was Secretary of State. He was also concerned in 
the establishment of the Arsenal at Harper's Ferry. Amid all 
the excitements and distractions attending the ratification of 
Jay's Treaty, and the machinations of the French envoys, and 
of Yrujo, the Spanish Minister, Pickering kept a cool head, 
and his ever-busy pen wrote much which has since served for 
precedent and authority. 

Again a private man, he took to his wild lands in Pennsylva- 
nia, where, as well as in other States, he owned large tracts, 
which had only a far prospective money value. Clinging still 
to the favorite pursuit of actual forest and farm work, confident 
that labor and time would develop from them wealth for his 
children, he would not heed the appeals of his kindred and old 
friends, that he would give over the thriftless work and return 
to his early home. He was induced, however, to make a visit 
there, and while he was with them, his friends, by a pure 
stratagem, which, it would seem he did not divine, induced 
him to make with them a joint-stock company for the disposal 
of his Pennsylvania lands, he still remaining a shareholder, 
while their supervision was to be provided for without his pres- 
ence. The names of the contributors, as his friends, to a very 
considerable sum of money for his purchase, were those of men 
of the very highest consideration and repute in this neighbor- 
hood, and the list is a most significant attestation of their 
regard for him. No one of these contributors ever realized a 
single mill in return for their investment. All their claims 
for the land were soon after made over in the mass, as a part 
of a benevolent fund raised by the friends of Alexander Ham- 
ilton for his family. 

After a visit to his home in the woods, Colonel Pickering 
returned to Massachusetts, of which for the remainder of his 
life he was a citizen. He .leased a farm in Danvers, and sup- 
posed that he would henceforward be free to pursue as a pri- 
vate man his loved labors of husbandry. But his respite was 
a short oue, and his public service, varied in form, was to be 
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renewed amid the old scenes. He was soon appointed Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in his county. It was 
at a time when the rage of party passions on subjects of the 
most vital national concern was at its fiercest, and when all 
men so conspicuous as was Colonel Pickering, and so inde- 
pendent and firm as he was in holding and expressing positive 
opinions, would have the warmest friends and the most malig- 
nant and unscrupulous enemies. Through such abusive means 
Pickering was defeated as a candidate for election to the 
House of Eepresentatives of the Eighth Congress. But he 
was very soon elected to the Senate of the United States for an 
unexpired term, and again for the whole following term. In 
the Senate he took his stand firmly and calmly for that view of 
all contested national measures which his sound judgment and 
his wise patriotism commended to him. He of course knew 
well the penalty of defying the popular passion. He was 
hanged and burned in efifigy at Philadelphia, and probably felt 
as little for the indignity in his spirit as he did of the fire 
in his body. An unmeaning vote of censure was passed 
against him in the Senate. He was treated in a cavalier man- 
ner by the governor of the State of Massachusetts, at the time 
a champion of the party opposed to Pickering. These rebuffs 
never caused him any loss of credit or comfort. He uttered 
some carefully guarded but very positive sentiments as regards 
the weight due to so-called " instructions " from a constituency 
to a representative. The " instructions " were impertinent ; 
the reasons given in them or for them' were to be entertained 
with fair and full consideration on their merits. Colonel Pick- 
ering held and pronounced most decided convictions against 
the proportional representation allowed to slaveholders for 
their human chattels. His biographer gives the weight of his 
opinion to the belief that, if the views of Colonel Pickering on 
this subject had been acted upon, our nation would have found 
another deliverance from its great curse than that through civil 
war. 

An instance which finely illustrates the frankness and cour- 
age of Colonel Pickering, and which is put on record for the 
first time. by Mr. Upham, was reported to him, as he tells us, 
by Senator Hillhouse of Connecticut, whose seat was near that 
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of Pickering. A bill before tbe Senate, " freeing from postage 
all letters and packets to and from Aaron Burr," had received 
a majority of votes in its preliminary stages, its opponents 
merely giving their votes as nay, without venturing to speak 
their reasons for withholding a permanent franking privilege 
from a dangerous man. Vice-President Burr occupied his 
chair in the Senate through the voting, and overawed or re- 
pressed all who were disposed orally to protest. Upon the 
motion for the final question, " Burr rose and said, ' Is the 
Senate ready for the question ? Shall this bill be passed ? ' 
He paused, looking around to see if any senator was proposing 
to speak. Colonel Pickering was observed to rise. Burr rec- 
ognized him, — * The senator from Massachusetts,' — and sunk 
back into his seat. Their eyes met; neither quailed. The 
Senate was awed into breathless silence. Colonel Pickering 
spoke as follows : ' Mr. President, — Who, sir, are dangerous 
men in this Republic ? Not those who have reached the sum- 
mit of place and power, for their ambition is satisfied. I tell 
you, sir, who are dangerous men. Those who have ascended 
to the last round but one on the political ladder, and whose 
vaulting ambition will never be satisfied until they have stood 
upon the topmost round. Sir, I vote against this bill.' " 

The bill was killed by delay and postponement in the House 
of Representatives, and finally passed to oblivion. It is to be 
regretted that Pickering never completed his intended biogra- 
phy of his friend, Alexander Hamilton, Burr's deplored victim. 

Colonel Pickering early discerned the mischievous workings 
of the method by which, in utter perversion of the constitu- 
tional plan, the election of President and Vice-President, 
instead of being effected by the deliberations of a body of un- 
pledged electors, was decided by party intrigue, popular cau- 
cuses, and conventions, with all their mean machinery. The 
constitutional scheme has never really had a trial, and has now 
become impracticable. Pickering, as his papers give evidence, 
had conceived a substitute method, which he also found on 
examination would be impracticable. His friend Senator Hill- 
house suggested a scheme in his turn ; he would have had the 
President chosen by lot from that section of the Senate whose 
term expired on the year for an election. 
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After his full term in the Senate and a brief interval of 
leisure at home, Pickering was again sent to Congress as rep- 
resentative successively of Essex North District and Essex 
South District, after which he declined further to be a candi- 
date for election. It may be mentioned as a curious illustra- 
tion of the revulsions of party feeling, that this man, unchanged 
in conviction and purpose, on his first nomination to Congress, 
received in his neighbor town of Marblehead but 86 votes*, 
while 293 were cast against him. In his successful candidacy, 
Salem gave him 468 votes, with only 60 in opposition ; of the 
nine towns in his district, four gave him every vote, one more 
of them all but one vote ; and his whole vote was seven times 
that of his opponent. 

Though Colonel Pickering was one of the most resolute op- 
ponents of the second war with England, he served as Com- 
missioner for the defence of the coast of Massachusetts. He 
had provoked the bitterest party animosity for his exposure of, 
and his steady efforts to thwart, what he regarded as the machi 
nations of Prance, to complicate our relations with England. 
The strenuous advocacy of the cause of Prance by a party 
among us on the ground of gratitude for her early alliance and 
her effective aid in our war, Pickering wholly repudiated. 
With what seemed a somewhat ungracious bluntness he af- 
firmed his opinion, that France gave us only secret aid, till we 
" had thrown sixes,'* in the capture of Burgoyne's army ; that 
we should have triumphed in the strife without her ; and that, 
instead of generosity, her motive in helping us was a selfish 
calculation of interest. 

With the exception of membership of the Executive Council 
of Massachusetts, the remainder of Colonel Pickering's days 
were spent in private life. He presided over the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society, and wen the first premium at a ploughing- 
match, himself holding the plough. He was chairman of the 
school committee ; performed efficient service in behalf of the 
Greeks when they were suffering from- want and carnage; read 
the Declaration of Independence at the celebration of July 4, 
1823 ; and was engaged in preparing his own political memoirs 
and a life of Hamilton. He had a serene and honored old age, 
residing at Salem and visiting his farm at Wenham, which he; 
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had put under the charge of an overseer. He had lost chil- 
dren, and he survived many of his oldest and dearest relatives 
and friends. His beloved and much-honored wife preceded 
him but a few months in going the way of all the living. 

The bitterness of the party strifes and personal jealousies 
during the exciting epoch of Colonel Pickering's public life 
has left abundant traces in the histories and biographies of 
the time. Whoever wishes to stir their ashes, or to readjust the 
repute of any sharer in them, may busy himself in the occupa- 
tion, and will perhaps find a circle of readers in each genera- 
tion to linger over his pages. The most instructive method in 
which this study can be pursued, and the one most favorable 
to charity, will be, to regard the great men of that time, with 
all their noble qualities and their small or serious imperfec- 
tions, as answering to types of character, each strong in itself 
and strongly marked in its points of comparison or contrast. Mr. 
Upham we believe to be discreet and fair ; he has known when 
to be wisely reticent, and how to speak with temperate severity, 
as the occasion called for it. We can easily understand that 
Colonel Pickering, with all his greatness and goodness, might 
not have been what is called a lovable man, with gracious 
ways for attracting or conciliating those who approached him. 
Such gracious ways do not belong to that type of character. 
Jefferson is said to have spoken of him as " a peaked old 
Puritan." There is more or less of severity in that description, 
according as we define terms ; and Pickering said some things 
about Jefferson which have not quite so wide a range in the scope 
of their interpretation as conveying praise or censure. Pick- 
ering and John Adams were both alike noble enough to discern 
that each had in him " the root of the matter," and publicly 
treated each other as self-respecting gentlemen. But as their 
private and confidential letters have come to light, we find that 
each wrote some sharp sentences concerning the other ; and 
what is very remarkable, each charges upon the other exactly 
the same faults, — such as hasty and rash speech, obstinacy of 
temper, angularities, Puritanism, and a qualified reverence of 
Washington. In a letter to Pickering from his old associate 
in the Cabinet of Washington, McHenry, written in 1803, 
the writer frankly tells him that his character " wanted the 
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courtly charm of pliancy, but it possessed, what is better, the 
roughness of inflexible integrity, and a candor that defied con- 
cealment." Pickering himself, in a letter to his nephew, Dr. 
Clarke of Boston, in 1797, writes : "As applying to myself, 
the words of Pope (I believe it is) sometimes occur to me, in 
which he describes an ' old prig who never changed his princi- 
ples or wig.' While all sorts of people are greased with poma- 
tum and whitened with powder, my bald head and lank locks 
remain in statu quo." He came to be known as the old Roman, 
with a streak in him of the Greek, Cato, Cincinnatus, and Aris- 
tides. But there was something 'more in him than in either 
or all these. 

George E. Ellis. 



Art. VI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Commentaries on American Law. By James Kent. Twelfth 
Edition. Edited by 0. W. Holmes, Jft. Boston : Little, Brown, 
& Co. 1873. 

The publication of a new edition of a law book is not usually a 
matter of general interest ; but an exception may well be made in 
favor of this. There is probably no lawyer, not otherwise conspicu- 
ous, whose name is more widely known and respected among the 
public at large in this country than that of Chancellor Kent. Pro- 
fessional merit must in general find its only lasting reward in the 
applause of the profession. The reputation of judicial learning and 
forensic eloquence extends but little beyond contemporaries, often 
hardly beyond personal acquaintance ; while more permanent work, 
embodied in written judgments and treatises, however great and en- 
during its effect may be, gains no credit for its authors, except among 
those whose business obliges them to study it. Happy, indeed, is the 
judge or the commentator who is known and appreciated even by 
more than a small section of what is called by courtesy a learned 
profession. The fate of Kent in this respect has, however, been ex- 
ceptional; his book has made him a reputation which flourishes, 
vaguely enough to be sure, among thousands who never heard' of Lord 
Hardwicke or Chief Justice Marshall, and it is cited and reverenced 
as an oracle by hundreds of lawyers throughout the United States 
who would doubtless agree with King James's profane comparison of 



